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on the other sciences and it still remains only a part of the
wider problem.

n

As we should expect, if the theories of society are ultimately
based on considerations that go deeper than society itself, the
history of the theory of society since the beginnings of the
Christian era finds its most natural division to be theological
and ethical. The dividing line between what may be called
the Christian theory and the modern theory may be discovered
by applying the Pauline doctrine: cthat there is no power but
from God, and those that are, are ordained of God.3 In the
Christian theory either in its fullest bloom in the Middle Ages
or in the protests on its behalf ever since, this doctrine is taken
seriously and affects the issue. In the modern theory it ceases
to be of any practical or theoretical consequence. At most it is
kept as a reverend antique, like prayers before the meetings of
the House of Commons. In the modern theory, what may be
broadly called the spiritual and moral interests of the common
life of men are no longer effectively defended by a weakened
ecclesiastical authority, they are no longer related to the will
of God through a Church which claims to be the natural inter-
mediary between God and man, with the result that they fall
more and more on to the shoulders of the individual* himself.
It is usually held that this modern insistence on the rights of
man is one of the glories of Protestantism; 'the theory of natural
rights', wrote Professor D. G. Ritchie, 'is simply the logical
outgrowth of the Protestant revolt against the authority of
tradition, the logical outgrowth of the Protestant appeal to
private judgement, that is to the reason and conscience of the
individual'.1 We shall have occasion to qualify this judgement
considerably. More true is it to state that the modern insistence
on natural rights is due partly to the practical failure of the
medieval theory which regarded society as an organism, a
hierarchy of associations, each with its appropriate rights and
duties, working together for the good of all, and partly to the fact

1 D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, p. 6.